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E Tranſlations of 1 this Work_ into the 
elch, Manks, Corniſh and Erſe L.angia- 
ges are earneſtly requeſted from the ——_— 
Glergy,  refident in thoſe Parts. 

His Excellency, the Right Reverend, 
General, the Lord Biſbop of Derry, is 
expected to undertake for Ireland.” © 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE reaſon for troubling the Public 
F with the following pages at the 
preſent moment will be obvious. It was 
become a taſk of abſolute neceſſity, to 
ſtrike out ſome new idea for a Reform 
of Parliament. The Duke of Richmond 
had clearly demonſtrated the' abſurdity 
of every plan of Reform, but his own * ; 
which in return had been proved by 
other Reformers to be wholly inade- 
quate, inefficacious, and impracticable. 
In this difficulty we looked in vain for 
aſſiſtance from the inſtructive lucubra- 
tions of the Dublin Congreſs. Thoſe 
gentlemen have not allowed us to pro- 
fit from the reſult of their collective 
wiſdom : and we have too much reſpe& 
for ſuch illuſtrious ſages, to attempt to 


* Vide his Grace's Letter, p. 29. 
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draw aſide the oracular veil which 
covers their procedings. 


Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas. 
Vom: 


Vader the zune of this . 
ſity, 1 have put together the following 
looſe thoughts.— The example of my 
fellow- labourers makes it very needleſs 
for me to apologize for want of abilities, 
and total ignorance of the ſubject: Like 
them, I feel it my duty to offer to my 
countrymen, my crude and undigeſted 
| ideas upon it. And I doubt not but this 
little work, will prove a ſafe and invalu- 
able guide for the deciſion of day-labour- 
ers, porters, chimney - ſweepers, ſhoe- 
blacks, and pick-pockets, on this im- 
portant meaſure, to which they havg 
hitherto been too little accuſtomed to 
turn their thoughts; although it is to 
them that we are prineipally to look for 
its final execution, 


It 
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It will be obſerved, that I have ta- 
ken no notice of the celebrated propoſal 
of Mr. Fox, for wreſting from the exe- 
cutive magiſtrate, the power of diſſolv- 
ing Parliaments. I certainly approve 
very much the ſpirit of ſuch a meaſure; 
conceiving that it has the ſtrongeſt ten- 
dency to overturn that conſtitution, of 
which we all ſo juſtly complain. But 
in the preſent moment, I doubt its prae- 
ticability. The late exercife of that 
prerogative has been fo agreeable to the 
people, and they have ſhewn ſo ſtrong 
a diſpoſition to ſupport it in the hands 
in which it is now veſted, that I fear we 
muſt defer our attempt to ſome future 
and more auſpicious reign; when the 
entleman, who propoſed this Reform, 
may pofſibly pofſeſs the power, and will 
| doubtleſs retain the wiſh to carry it into 
full execution. In the mean time, ſhould 
Parliament be fearful of diſſolution, it 
muſt be left to him to point v ut to them 
their conſtitutional remedies, and to ſave 


his 
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[vi] 
his country from ruin by ſubverting her 
public credit, and by letting looſe upon 
us an army unpaid, and freed from the 
irkſome reſtraints of legal authority. 


I cannot conclude, without expreſſing 
my ſatisfaction in the zealous endeavours 
of thoſe who are joined with me in this 
glorious cauſe throughout the three 
kingdoms. The ſame generoſity in diſ- 
tributing gratis, their inyaluable publica- 
tions, and the ſame ſpirit in braving the 
laws of their country are common to 
them all. But there 1s one noble Lord, 
a native of North Britain, to whom our 
thanks are more particularly due. The 
daily exertions of this illuſtrious charac- 

ter, recall to our our minds the glorious 
æra of June 1780, when the body of 
the people recovered (but alas! for a 
ſhort time only) their due weight in 
government: and the flames of li- 

berty burſt forth in their genuinę 
heat and luſtre to enlighten the inha- 

: bitants 


[ vu ] 
bitants of this great metropolis. 
When we ſee this zealous patriot join- 
ing the band of hereditary whigs, and 
going forth in the livery of Mr, Fox, to 
raiſe the ſpirit of the people, we may 
well hope for a repetition of the ſame 


bleſſings on ourſelves, our houſes, and 
our families : And we may propheſy to 


him that exaltation which he before ſo 
narrowly miſſed to the great regret, and 
diſappointment of his country. 


Shakeſpear Tavern, 
Jan. 20, 1785. 
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The Engliſtiman's Complete Guide: 


TO one is ignorant, that the great ob. 
ject of a Parliamentary Reform, 
is to bring back ſociety to its original 
ſtate, and to reſtore mankind at large to 
the full enjoyment of their natural 
rights. In conſidering a plan therefore 
for this purpoſe, it 18 neceſſary to recur 
to the firſt principles of liberty. Among 
theſe, none ſo immediately claims our 
attention, as that ſelf-evident, and uni- 
verſally received maxim, © That no man 
i can be bound by any laws to which 
% he has not given his individual con- 
66 ſent, either 1 in his own perſon, of by 
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10 
*© 4 deputy appointed by him for that 
«« purpoſe.” And from hence a ſecond 
maxim will inevitably follow; That 
as no individual can claim a right to 
« make laws to bind another againſt his 
„ conſent, ſo neither can ſnch a right 
* exiſt in any number of individuals 
« acting collectively.“ And from theſe 
it muſt neceflarily be inferred, 4 That 
« as every man has a right toobey ſuch 
«« laws only as he fhall himſelf conſent 
« to, ſo alſo has he a right to obey 
* them, ſo long only as he ſhall him- 
{elf chooſe to continue that conſent.” I 


| Theſe maxims muſt be allowed to be 
incontrovertible: for what right can ſu- 


periority of ſtrength, rank, property, in- 


formation, or abilities give to any man 
to make laws for another by nature his 
equal ? Or how can the natural and in- 
dependent rights of any one perſon be 
taken away by the joint act of any num- 
bet of "I" dan on a the ſame footing 
with, 


1 


with himfelf ? Or laſtly, how can a man 
be ſubject to the operation of any law, 
after the circumſtances have altered 
which induced him to agree to it, and 
he has withdrawn that conſent which 
alone rendered it binding upon him? It 
were much to be wiſhed therefore, as 
well for promoting the meaſure. before 
us, as for the general peace and good 
order of ſociety, that ſuch maxims could 
be uniyerſally circulated ; and with this 
view, that all judges. and magiſtrates 
would diligently inculcate them to the 
various perſons that come before them: 
that huſbands would repeat them fre- 
quently to their wives; that parents 
would mnftt them early into the minds 
of their children; that maſters would 
teach them to their ſervants and appren- 
tices ; officers to their ſoldiers ; and Jad- 
ors to their priſoners. 


3 plan, which ſhall loſe fight of 


theſe ideas, and leave us in the ſervile 
3 B 2 ſituation 
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ſituatlon of paying obedience to laws 


ſubverſive of the freedom of our wills, 
and inconſiſtent with the momentary 
bent of our inclinations, muſt be rejected 
as inadequate, and formed rather to quiet 
our demands than to reſtore our rights. 
For this reaſon, I paſs over all propoſi · 
tions of adding knights, and enlarging 
boroughs, of taking from one man and 
giving to another, as miſerable pallia- 
tives, by which, after infinite diſquiet, 
contention, and ill- blood, the ſame de- 
ſcription of men, and almoſt the ſame 
individuals as at preſent would be return» 
ed to Parliament. And I haſten to the 
conſideration af more extenſive and li- 
beral plans, which may ſtrike at the root 
of the evil, and not only make an entire 
change in the body of conſtituents, but 
effectually rid us of the preſent ſet af 
repreſentatives *. 


May we not here be allowed to expreſs our 1 
admiration of that radical Parliamentary I". in- 
tended by Guy Faux? | 


113 4 | a . : A no- 
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A noble Duke has given it as his opi- 
nion, that to allow every man a vote in 
his particular diſtrict, together with an- 
nual elections, would be the moſt effec- 
tual and permanent Reform of Parlia- 
ment. | | 


This plan, however, notwithſtand- 
ing its ſeeming liberality in profeſſing to 
extend the election franchiſe to every 
man, yet by confining the exerciſe of it 
to their on particular diſtricts, at one 
blow excludes a very numerous as well 
as reſpectable body of Britiſh ſubjects, 
knowr by the denomination of Vagrants. 
This is peculiarly oppreſſive; for if ſuch 
a privilege 1s really of any yalue, ſurely 
they ſtand moſt in need of it, who, ex- 
cepting what they occaſionally ſteal, 
have never any thing of value in their 
poſſeſſion. For it js judiciouſly obſerved 
in the Letters of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety®, That they who poſſeſs nothing 

* Vide Letters printed by order of the Society | 
for conſtitutional information, p. 41. I. 8. 
; $6 val- 
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* yaluable but the rights of Englith- 
men, are more intereſted than any 
* other in their preſervation.” Not can 
I imagine any apology for this omiſſion, 
except that 'the noble Duke foreſaw, 
that, however debarred by his plan from 
voting at any, they would in fact vote 
at every place, through which they. 
might happen to travel during the time 
of the elections, provided that the re- 
wards. propoſed made the , exertion. of 
this privilege eligible. 
But this excluſion ſeems to fall with 
particular ſeverity on that enlightened bo- 
dy of foreign travellers, diſingurſhed Y 


the name of Gypfies. It will ſcarcely be 


believed, that till within theſe two years, 
there remained on our ſtatute-book acts 
of parliament, | particularly affecting 
this claſs of citizens (that is, ſubjecting 
them to be hanged wherever they could 
be caught) to which they not only had 
never given their conſent, but there is 
the greateſt reaſon to believe they would 

have 


15 ] 

have refuſed it had they been conſulted. 
And though theſe laws have been of 
late years repealed, yet ſuch as are ſtill 
left in force againſt them, under the de- 
{cription of rogues and vagabonds, hi- 
therto remain without this neceſſary 
ſanction: And therefore till they fhall 
have either given their approbation in 
perſon, or ſent their gypſy king to Par- 
hament, with inſtructions to aſſent to 
them on their behalf, it will behove 
every prudent magiſtrate to ſuſpend their 
execution. 


But the farther we purſue this ſyſtem 
of Reform, the greater are the deſects 
that we perceive init. It makes no pro- 
viſion to extend to thoſe unfortunate con- 
ſtituents, who happen, from caſual cir- 
cumſtances, to be confined in certain 
ſtrong houſes in the ſeveral Counties of 
England, the exerciſe of their unalienable 
birth-right, either by removing the elec- 
tion for a few hours within the gao/, or 


by 
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by introdueing them in ſome ſafe me- 
thod upon the huſtings. How doubly 
unfortunate and pitiable muſt be the lot 
of felons and convicts, if they are to 
be hurried away to the hulk or the gal- 
lows, without being allowed to take their 
laſt affectionate leave of this deareſt of 
all privileges! A privilege ſo particularly 
valuable to them while ſtanding on the 
brink of eternity; ſince we are told by 
the Letters of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety, That not only their temporal 
* proſperity, but the virtues of their 
mind, and perhaps EVERLASTING 
« FELICITY may be affected by it *. 


But it may poſſibly be obſerved, that 
if they were brought upon the huſtings, 
they might happen to communicate the 
itch, louſy diſeaſe, or gaol diſtemper to 
numbers of their fellow voters. This 
is an idle objection, when it is conſidered 


* Vid. Letters, p. 42, at bottom. : 
how 
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how eaſily gentlemen might fortify 
themſelves againſt ſuch apprehenſions, by 
merely keeping about them a ſmall bottle 
of Thieves' Vinegar. This excellent pre- 
ſervative againſt infections, could not be 
uſed on a more ſuitable occaſion: And 
if it ſhould be objected, that the receipt 
is not getierally known, I ſhould be very 
ready to furniſh it; and it might be ad- 
ded as a ſchedule to the Reform Bill, or 
perhaps with more propriety inſerted as 
an eſſential clauſe in the ſtatute itſelf. 


If however it was thought ptoper to 
remove the elections for a given time to 
the priſons, it might be conſidered whe- 
ther the hoſpitals ſhould, not be included 
in the ſame plan ; particularly that very 
celebrated and extenſive ſeminary for 
moral and political lucubrations at the 
bottom of Moorfields. And i it ſhould be 
retnembered that in the more free and 
enlightened governments of Turkey, 
1 Perſia, and the Eaſt-Indies, 

C particular 
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particular regard is paid to the opinions 
of ſages of this claſs, who by general 
conſent are reſpected and almoſt wor- 
ſhipped as ſuperior and inſpired beings, 


| Thus far we have proceeded with ſpi- 
rit and effect to ſupply the omiſſions of 
preceding reformer. Yet if we were 


to ſtop here, we ſhould but have given 


freedom to one half of the community: 
The fairer and more amiable part would 
ſtill remain in a ſtate. of flavery. No li- 
beral mind can for a moment endure 
ſuch a thought. Let us then fly to the 

aid of thoſe unfortunate free - women, 


theſe oppreſſed votreſſes, whoſe native 


weakneſs and modeſty, has fo long pre- 
vented them from aſſerting their rights: 
Let us liberate them from the * 5 
tutional reſtrictions, under which they 
have hitherto laboured; and ſecure to 
them freedom and e e in — 
choice of members. PIO 

| | © By. | 


Nor 
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Nor will this meaſure be new or ſin- 
gular : If we refer to the happy and 
mcorrupt days of Queen Elizabeth, we 
ſhall there find it eſtabliſhed in prece- 
dent and antient practice. So great was 
the influence of ladies at that period, 
that not content with the mere franchiſe 
of voting, they in ſome caſes aſſerted 
the right of being the only voters. 
As a proof of which, there is ſtill ex- 
tent a return * for a conſiderable town, 
made in the 14th year of that Princeſs's 

ie Ca reign, 

* This Return is preſerved in the Chapel of the 
Rolls, and runs as follows : 

To all chriſtian people to whom this preſent wri- 
ting ſhall come, I, Dame Dorothy Packington, Wi- 
dow, lateWife of Sir John Packington, Kt. Lord and 
Owner of the Town of Ayleſbury, ſend greeting. 
Know ye mt, the ſaid Dame Dorothy Packington, to 
have choſen, named, and appointed my truſty and well- 
beloved Thomas Litchfield, and George Burden, 
Eſquires, ts be my Burgeſſes of my ſaid town of Ayleſbury. 
And whatſoever the ſaid Thomas, and George, Bur- 
geſſes, ſhall do in the ſervice of the Queen's High- 

| neſs 
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reign, in which a lady claims the whole 
borough as her own perſonal right and 
property, and takes upon herſelf alone 
the double office of elector and return- 
ing officer. Whence it is manifeſt, that 
the admiſſion of the fair ſex to the fran- 
chiſe of election, is not only a reſtora- 
tion of their natural rights, but a rena- 
vation of the old Britiſh conſtitution. 


But J cannot avoid dwelling with par- 
ticular emphaſis (though it is what will 
naturally have occurred to the judicious 
reformer) on the ſuperiour claims of 
fregnant women, who in juſtice to the 


neſs, in that preſent Parliament to be holden at Weſt- 
minſter the eight day of May next enſuing the 

date hereof, I the ſame Dorothy Packington do ra- 
tify and approve to be my own act, as fully and 
wholly, as if I were or might be preſent there. In, 
witneſs whereof, to theſe preſents I have ſet my ſeal 
this fourth day of. May, in the 14th year of the reign 
of our Sovereign Lady Elizabeth, by the Grace of 
God, of England, France, and Ireland, Queen, De- 5 
fender of the Faith, &c.” 


embryo 
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embryo voter in their womb, ſhould 
certainly be allowed a double franchiſe. 
For neither does the tender age of an 
unborn infant allow him to venture 
abroad for this purpoſe, nor can we pre- 
fume to propoſe the ſame remedy in this 
caſe, as in that of priſons, where the 
election was to be moved to the place of 
confinement. 


A learned and accurate judge informs 
us, that an infant in his mother's womb 
is ſuppoſed in law to be born for many 
purpoſes, and thoſe by no means unim- 
portant *. And we learn from the hif- 
torians of the latter Roman empire, 


that 


* Vide Judge Blackſtone's chapter upon the ab- 
ſolute rights of perſons, in which he tells us, that, 
6 An infant in ventre a mere, or in the mother's. 
6 womb, is ſuppoſed in law to be born for many pur- 
e poſes. It is capable of having a legacy, or a ſur- 
« render of a copyhold eſtate made to it. It may 
ce have a guardian aſſigned to it, and it is enabled to 
have an eſtate limited to its uſe, and to take aſter- 
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that when the crown of Perſia deſcended 
to a perſon in this predicament, it was 
thought no reaſon for-delaying the cere- 
mony of his coronation +; Add to this, 
that it was with the approbation of the 
grave and venerable Doctors of the 
Univerſity of Paris, that infants in the 
{ame ſituation were admitted to the pri- 
vileges of baptiſm J. And with theſe 


« wards by ſuch limitation, as if it were then actual- 
c ]y born.” —Why therefore ſhould it not alſo be 
ſuppoſed in law to be born for that moſt neceſlary of 
all purpoſes, giving its vote at eleQtions ? 


_ + Lord Bolingbroke quotes this inſtance in his 
patriot King, as follows; “ I have read in one of 
& the hiſtorians of the latter Roman empire, that 
« SapbREs the famous king of Perſia, againſt whom 
c TULIAN made the expedition, wherein he loſt his 
<« life, was crowned in his mother's womb. His fa- 
ce ther left her with child, the magi declared that 
< the child would be a male; whereupon the royal 
« enſigns were brought forth, they were placed on 
her Majeſty's belly, and the princes, and the ſa- 
<< trapes proſtrate recognized theembryo-monarch.” 
t Formerly by the Romiſh Rituals a child in its 
mother's womb could only be baptized when on the 
point 


4 


authorities in favour of their political 
and religious rights, it can no longer 
ſeem conſiſtent with a free conſtitution 
to withhold from them, or their mo- 
thers in truſt for them, the moſt eſſen- 
tial of all rights, that of election. Such 
a privilege might, like the jus trium 


point of birth, and upon the proviſo that ſome: part or + 
other of the child's body be ſeen by the baptizer: But 
the doctors of the Sorbonne by a deliberation, held 
amongſt them April ro, 1733, enlarged the powers” 
of the midwives, by determining, that though. no part: 
of the child's hody ſhall appear, that baptiſm. ſhall 
nevertheleſs be adminiſtered to it by injection, par 
le moyen d'une petite canulle. The reaſon affigned 
for this determination is equally convincing, and 
applicable to the preſent queſtion: © Le Conſeil ef- 
time que Von pourroit ſe ſervir du moyen propose, 
“e dans la confiance, qu' il a, Dieu n a point laiſs? 
© ces ſartes d'enfans ſans aucun ſecours.” The whole 
of theſe proceedings are detailed at length in Triſ- 
tram Shandy, vol. I. p. 121. And to that philoſo- 
ſophical Performance we will refer ſuch of our rea- 
ders, as wiſh to know more of this ingenious reform 
in baptiſm, to which millions yet unborn are ſo 
largely indebted. | 
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he liberorum” among the Romans, tend 
very greatly to the encouragement of 
Papulation, at a time that the country 
has been much exhauſted by a ruinous 
war, and continual emigrations. Twenty- 
four hours on the eve of a general elec- 
tion, might alone tepair all the havock 
which we have ſuſtained in America, We 
ſhould have no occaſion then to reſort to 


_ thoſe troubleſome methods of increaſing 


the number of voters, by grants of an- 


nuities, or | conveyance of burgage te- 


nures. And as for thoſe ladies, who 
might give a falſe account of this qua- 


lification, it would be eaſy to ſtrike off 
their ſecond vote upon a ſcrutiny. 


But as nothing can take place, ſo long 
as the franchiſes of boroughs continue 
to be tolerated, let us haſten to remove 
theſe obſtructions. And hete if any 


one ſhould feel any ſentiments of re- 


morſe or pity for their fate, or ſhould 
queſtion their evil effects, let me only 
remind 


E as -] 


remind them, how often they fall into 
the hands of men, who having mono- 
polized immenſe tracts of land, and yaſt 
ſums of money, ought not in conſcience 
to pretend to any other advantages; and 
who are already ſo much intereſted in 
the proſperity of the ſtate, that it can- 
not be neceſſary to connect them with 
it by any ſhare in its legiſlation. Some 
of theſe places they are apt to repreſent 
themſelves, or to conſign over to thoſe 
relations and, friends, in whoſe judgment 
and integrity repoſe place the greateſt 
zeliance. In other inſtances it happens, 
that gentlemen, who have wealth and 
property, but no boroughs, readily Tpare 
a ſmall portion of it for the advantage of 
gaining a ſhare in the legiſlation; and 
this upon the ſame mercenary views 
that merchants take out inſurances upon 
their goods and houſes. ' It muſt there- 
fore be our endeavour to prevent thoſe 
perſons, who have fortunes, interfering 
with the pecuhar province of thoſe who 

D have 
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have none, to ele& members to repreſent 
the kingdom in Parliament. 


14 Such being the evil of boroughs, it 
1 may well be aſked, whence ſuch nui- 
ſances derive their being, or, in other 
words, what is a borough | * A parch- 
ment with a lump of Wax dangling to it, 
conſtirutes its whole ſoul and exiſtence ! 
May we not therefore exclaim with that 
celebrated reformer Fack Cade, or with 
any other Fack, Is not this a lamen- 
* table thing that, of the ſkin of an in- 
„ nocent lamb ſhould be made parch- 
te ment ? That parchment being ſcribbled 
, oyer ſhould undo a man? Some fay 
the bee ſtings; but I ſay, * tis the bee's 

« wax, for I did but ſeal once to a thing, 

« and I was never my own man fince.*" 
In the Game manner from the ſcribbling 

upon parchment and the ſealing with 
þee's wax, we may date the origin of bo- 
Fough repreſentation, and all our ſubſe. 


Henry VI. Second Part. 
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quent misfortunes! We never have 
been ourſelves from that periodll! 


Let us away then with theſe mach 
ments without delay or heſitation No 
half - meaſures.— No palliatives, Give us 
a ſyſtem! The juſt indignation of fore re- 
formers would inſtantly commit them to 


the flames: But others, who on cooler 


reflection would not neglect ſuch an op- 
,portunity of uniting ceconomy with re- 
form, adviſe rather to ſell the ſkins to tay- 
lors to be cut up into meaſures, and the 
ſeals to the chandlers to be melted into 
wax-lights: —Whileothers more compaſ- 
ſionate, are content with propoſuig that 
they ſhould be delivered up with all their 
lands, tenements, houſes, warehouſes, build- 
ings, books, records, documents, atts, inſtru- 
ments, letters, papers, ſhips, veſſels, goods, 

wares, merchandizes, money, ſecurities for 
money, and all other effefis whatſoever, tathe 
ſpecial care and diſpoſal of ſeven commiſ- 

ſioners for the benefit of the corpora- 
4 D 2 tions 


without receiving ſome mark of acknow- 
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tions and the public. I do not profeſs 
to be inſenſible to the merit of theſe ſe> 
veral propoſals; particularly the laſt, 
which muſt be allowed to be happily 
contrived for the extirpation of all 
abuſes. Yet having been fo fortunate 
as to hit upon an expedient which equally 
ſtrikes at borough elections, and at bribery, 
(the conſtant attendant of all elections 
whatſoever,) I am induced by the conſi- 
deration of its double effect, to give it 


| "the preference to all the others. 


The ſource of bribery has in my ap- 
prehenſion been this: that a ſeat in the 


Houſe of Commons has in latter times 
been attended with ſo much honour and 
advantage, as to become the ambition of 


almoſt every man of fortune; while 


the electors of England have become ſo 
ſenſible of its value, that they have been 


determined not to beſtow ſuch a favour, 


ledgment and gratitude, * 


* 4a» & « p - 
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For if we look into hiſtory, every 
page of it will ſhew us how pure and 
exemplary thoſe times were, when the 
parliament were of ſcarce any conſe- 
quence, No conteſted; elections; no 
double returns; no marketing of bo- 
roughs; no bribery. The contention, 
if any, was to avoid being returned; 
and the money, when any was ſpent, 
came out of the pockets of the electors 
to pay the expences of the elected. With 
what reverence then muſt poſterity re- 
gard the antient conſtitution of Eng- 
land, and what obligations muſt the 
nation retain to thoſe monarchs, during 
whoſe government a feat in parliament 
was conſidered rather as a troubleſome 
burthen, than as an object of ambition. 
The reign of Queen Elizabeth (to her 
diſgrace be it ſpoken) 1s remarkable for 
the firſt election- job ever known in this 
kingdom: when the borough of VA. 
Bury was knocked down to Themas 
wot Gent. for the ſum of four pounds 

lawful 
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lawful money of Great Britain. But 
under the reigns of the Stuarts, we 


hear little more of enormities of this 
nature; a circumſtance to be attributed 


to the conſtitutional exertions of thoſe 


princes, in the depreſſion of their faiths 
Sul Commons. « 


11 grieves me to name hy period, ates 
the monſter Corruption firſt began to 
rear its head: the period was that of the 
great Revolution. King William, of 
glorious and immortal memory, may 
be conſidered as the father of Bribery. 
To him it was owing, that the Houſe of 
Commons attained that degree of dig- 
nity and eſtimation, which has ſince 
given riſe to perpetual. contentions, for 


ſeats, and all their concomitant, evils, 


In vain did he attempt to cruſh by ſta» 


tute, the neceſſary effect of his own 


proceedings. Neither he, nor ſubſe- 


quent princes, have ſueceeded in their 
eee for this purpoſe: for pro- 


hibitions 
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hibitions are uſeleſs, while they leave 
the cauſe ſtill to operate, and forbear to 
ſtrike at the root of the evil. 


In the Roman commonwealth the ſame 
grievance aroſe out of the ſame cauſes : 
but that nation was more fortunate in 
their remedy. The entire ſubjection of 
the known world to the Roman govern- 
ment, had rendered a ſeat in its coun- 
cils the higheſt aim of human ambition. 
Hence the predominance of that bribery, 
which Cicero lamented it was not in the 
power of laws to cure. It is not,” 
fays he, above 120 years ago, that 
there were no laws againſt bribery, 
yet how many have been paſſed ſince 
* that time, each more ſevere than thoſe 
<- which preceded it ! How many have 
< been found guilty! How many con- 
& demned*!” Had Cicero ſurvived a few 


* Vid. Tull, de Officiis, Lib. 2. 
years 
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years. longer, he would have ſeen the 
extinction. of this evil by the riſe of the 
imperial power, and confequent degrada. 
tion of the conſular dignity. 


In modern times, however, there un- 


happily exiſts ſuch a jealouſy of regal 


power (certainly not founded in theabuſe 
of that power during the ten years of 
any former adminiſtration) that it is not: 
ſafe to. propoſe reſtoring to the crown, 
the prerogatives of which it was a- 
bridged: by the revolution, ſo as to re- 
new. the incorrupt days. previous to that 
event. And perhaps there might be an 
abjection to ſuch a ſtep on the part of 
his Majeſty, who has manifeſted an uni- 
form attachment to the eſtabliſhed frame 
of our conſtitution, and whoſe preſeut 
ſituation can hardly tempt him to en- 
gage in ſuch experiments. But though 
his Majeſty might wiſh to be excuſed, 
and the conduct of his preſent ſervants 
will not ſuffer us to look. to them; yet, 

2; upon 
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upon diligent enquiry, there might be 
found among the champions of the peo- 
ple; ſome ex-miniſter, who, upon the 
proſpect of ſuch a benefit to the public, 
might be willing to offer his ſervices. 


This, therefore, is the ground-work 
of my plan: to make a perſon of this 
deſcription miniſter, with ſupreme power 
over the three preſent branches of the 
legiſlature : a meaſure which might be 
accompliſhed either by a regular act, 
openly creating him protector, or dic̃ta- 
tor; or more quietly, but with equal 
effect, by transferring to him, or to 
ſeven truſtees for him, the whole pro- 
perty, ſtock, and influence of the Eaſt 
India Company. To ſuch a ſtep there 
could be no objection, as this property 
lies entirely uſeleſs in thehands of its pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors, and by this means it might 
be turned to a national ſervice. The 
preſent mercenary Houſe of Cominons 
would be inſtantly throwh at his feet; 

E and 
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and he might then ſay, with his grand 
Prototype in Shakeſpeare, Away, away, 
* burn all the records of the realm 
„% My mouth ſhall be the Parliament 
« of England *!” The effect would in- 
ſtantly follow, that gentlemen of pro- 
perty, ſenſible of no uſe, and ſeeing 
much diſgrace from fitting in ſueh an 
aſſembly, would leave the elections every 


where undiſputed to this miniſter 1 
his creatures. 


But in caſe ſuch a plan ſhould meet 
with any unforeſeen difficulties, a ſecond 
ſtill remains; but of a nature very op- 
poſite, and perhaps leſs open to cavil. 
Inſtead of making the miniſter ſupreme, 
it is to enable him to carry on the go- 
vernment, by diveſting him of all power 
and influence whatſoever, With this 
view, Iſhould propoſe to aboliſh all places 
and penfions; to make it flat burglary 
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to take ſalaries, and grand larceny to ac- 
cept of peerages : and laſtly, to inſtitute 
a commiſſion to inſpect and controul 
the accounts of his Majeſty's houſe- 


keepers, purveyors, and necefſary-wo- - 


men. Surely in theſe ſpirited times, 
there cannot be wanting footmen and 
cook-maids, who will ſerve the crown 
for nothing. It is needlefs to point out 
how fatal a blow theſe ſeyeral regula- 
tions would prove to the preſent ſervility 
and corruption of Parliament. | 


Though this laſt expedient has nat 
the advantage of experzence in its favour 
**(no government fince the creation hav- 
ing ever been attempted on ſuch a plan) 
yet we muſt conſider that this deficiency, 
would be amply compenſated by the 


merit of originality. And we ſhould 


conſider it as its beſt recommendation, 
if it proved the means of bringing back 
the community to that point of equa- 
lity, from which it originally proceded. 
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It is needleſs to enlarge upon the ef- 
fects, which would immediately follow 
the adoption of ſuch a propoſition. In 
the ſcarcity of fit and able candidates, 
the electors might be put to the pleaſing 
neceſſity of hiring perſons to undertake 
their ſervice : ſo that Mr. Martin would 
at length ſee the return of thoſe pure 
and conſtitutional times, for which he 
ſo ardently pants ®, when the conflituents | 
would pay their repreſentatives. | 


But its ho excellent effect would ha 
the certain and immediate deſtruction of 
boroughs. For, when 'thoſe intereſted 
bodies of men began to feel the trouble 
and expence to which they would be put 
by the poſſeſſion of their charters, they 
would not only ſurrender them without 
ſtruggle ar reſiſtance, but would peti- 
tion, as the wiſe borough of Doncaſter 
is ſaid to have done formerly, to be re- 
lieved from the intolerable grievance of 


xepreſentation. 
#* Vide his Speech, June 1784. 
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The rotten boroughs being thus an- 
nihilated, and their charters in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the people, it will be aſked, 
in what manner they ſhould be diſtri- 
buted? The great cities and towns of 
the North may perhaps put in their 
claim for ſome : but I ſhould propoſe, 
as a proper puniſhment for their provok- 
ing indifference on this quſtion, and for 
their backwardneſs in ſending up peti- 
tions and remonſtrances to Parliament, 
when moſt called for, that they ſhould 
forfeit their ſhare; which would afford 
us a fund for rewarding the deſerving 
and meritorious. That portion, there- 
fore, which might have been given 
to Leeds, Birmingham, Shefneld, Ha- 
lifax, Manchefter, and other culprit 
towns, might be diſpoſed of in gra- 
tuities either to the Chapter of St. Aſaph 
for the exertions of its virtuous Dean, 
to the Nottingham Militiq for the uſe of 
its major, or to the Licentiates in Phyjic, 
as a 8 fee for the attention, which 

ſome 
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ſome of them have ſhewn to the conſti- 
tution of England, in preference to the 
conſtitutions of their patients. I ſhould 
alſo ſubmit for conſideration, whether 
the Conſtitutional Society, the Whig 
Club *, the Weſtminſter Aſſociation, the 
Dublin Congreſs, the Aberdeen Com- 


mittee and other patriotic meetings, 


ſhould not each be complimented with 
a charter or two: in return for their un- 
wearied endeavours to reduce civil ſo- 
ciety to that original free ſtate, in which 
mankind naturally exiſted. he, 


But before this fund ſhould be ex- 
hauſted, though I would wave my own 


* This Club was inſtituted laſt Spring, but 1 
have not yet been informed whether it is a political 
meeting, or only an innocent aſſociation for keeping 
up the good old Engliſb cuſtom of wearing 7/higs.. If 
I might take ſo great a liberty with the preſent wor- 
thy preſident, and late member for Middleſex, with- 
out having the honour of being acquainted with 
him, I ſhould requeſt. at his leiſure moments an 
elucidation of the * here ſtated. 


perſonal | 


- * 
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perſonal claims for having written this 
treatiſe, yet I ſhould beg leave to put in 
a word for an antient and loyal town, 
whoſe ſuperior pretenſions have been too 
long over-looked, I mean the extenſive 
and -populous town of Wapping, whole 
fate muſt ſeem particularly hard, when 
compared with its natural ally, the ward 
of Billinſgate, which is repreſented not 
only in Parliament, but alſo in the court 
of aldermen; and has even the advantage 
of ſending Mr. Jeſab Dornford to the 
venerable Aſſembly of Common-Coun- 
cil. With what pleaſure ſhould we be- 
Hold a body of men, who have hitherto 
dragged out a miſerable exiſtence with- 
out ever taſting the refined and exalted 
gratification of chooſing repreſentatives, 
revelling in the delights of their new ac- 
quifition. | | 


The rights of repreſentation being ad- 
juſted, let us figure to ourſelves what a 
glorious fcene would every where preſent 

We itfelf 
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itſelf on the great, the important day of 


election! How flattering to the pride; 


the conſequenee, the dignity of Eng- 
lifhmen ! To behold upon one ſpot an 
innumerable body of day-labourers; 


Journeymen, apprentices; weavers, mi- 


ners, ſoldiers, ſailors, welehadeans, va- 
grants, poachers, paupers, militia-majors, 
ſmugglers, ſwindlers, pimps, rogues, 
gypſies, proteſtant - aſſociators, thieves, 
houſe-breakers, murderers and lunatics, 
interſperſed with an equal number of 
females of correſpondent denominations, 
bawds, harlots, ducheſſes, ballad-fingers, 
fortune-tellers, ſailor's doxies, fiſn- wo- 
men, and women of the people, all met 
together to exerciſe the higheſt faculties 
of which human nature is capable, thoſe 
of delegating the precious truſt of their 
birth-right to ſome favoured citizen, 


and inſtructing him what laws to make, 


what taxes to impoſe, and what miniſ- 
ters to ſupport ! No court favourite, no 
fordid monopolizer of land and money 
would 
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would dare to face ſuch an aſſembly. 
The friends of the people would every 
where have the field to themſelves, and 
would alone be ſucceſsful and trium- 
phant, ſo that a deciſive blow would be 
ſtruck to the predominance of a hateful 
ariſtocracy, 


The repreſentatives being teturned, 
there may ſeem to be a difficulty, how 
the electors are to give them thoſe occa- 
ſional inſtructions, that may be neceſſary, 
upon the various public queſtions like- 
ly to ariſe after they are ſeated in Par- 
liament. For before that time a conſi- 
derable part of the conſtituent body 
may be hanged, another part may be gone 
on their travels to America, and a third 
fled from the hue and cry of thief-takers; 
ſome may be carried on board a tender, 
to ſerve his Majeſty, and others may be 
gone volunteers to Senigambia : ſo that - 
upon ſummoning another meeting, an 
entirely freſh ſucceſſion of men would 

F appear, 
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appear, conſiſting of thoſe juſt returned 


from tranſportation, deſerters from the 
army or navy, out-laws from foreign 
countries, or refugees from priſons ; 
who would not be competent to decide, 
in the room of their abſent friends: 
And out of all the original electors, we 
ſhould only be able to learn the opinions 
of thoſe, for whom the ordinary of New- 
gate might vouch, as having died in, or 


renounced the coalition faith; or who, 


trom a reference to their pedigrees, 
might be found to have an hereditary 
right to Whig principles. To all this 
the ſolution is eaſy, that the elections 
being annual, one would not be finiſhed 
before the other began; ſo that there 
would be a conſtant court of conſtitu- 
ents, if I may ſo ſay, ready fitting, to 
determine all appeals upon conſtitution- 
al queſtions at the ſhorteſt warning. To 
this we may add another ad vantage, that 
there would be no interval for a ſcrutiny, 


o that the champions of the people 
= might 
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might be ſecure from this mode of mi- 
niſterial perſecution, and the chaſte Pe- 
nelope of the day, might weave her web 
of canvaſs in Covent-Garden, without 
any danger of ſeeing it unwoven in the 
pariſh-veſtry rooms, 


Let us here pauſe and reflect for a 
moment on the happy conſequences "of 
ſuch a ſyſtem ! What might not be done 
with ſuch a Parliament thus inſtructed ! 
Then they would at laſt turn their 
thoughts to objects worthy conſidera- 
tion! Then nothing would be going 
forward day after day, but impeaching 
miniſters, and repealing taxes! The 
receipt tax would be repealed ! The 
gin tax would be repealed ! The window 
tax would be repealed ! A mercenary 
ſtanding army would be diſbanded! 
Anda griping ſet of exciſemen and col- 
leftors aboliſhed ! Thoſe who talked of 
laws and levies, ſhould be rewarded with 
halters and axes! And Temple-bar 

ſhould 
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ſhould be ctowded with the heads of 
lords of the realm and privy counſellors! 
Or to ſum up all in the emphatical words 
of Dick the Butcher, and his friend Fack 
| Cage, © Sin would be ſtruck down like 
| an ox, and iniquity's throat cut like 
« a calf, All the realm ſhould be in 
* common, and in Cheapſide ſhould 
* our palfries go to graſs ; there ſhould 
1 be no occaſion for money; all ſhould 
eat and drink on the public ſcore.” 
} We ſhould then at laſt behold the ex- 
15 tinction of tyranny, corruption, and law; 
and hail the golden reign of The MAN 
11 and MAJESTY of the PEOPLE. 


